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EDITORIALS 


but the fall convention swing gets underway 

this week with the Texas meeting in Mexico. 
True it is, these Southern gents have advanced the 
season on us a bit, but actually the regular schedule is 
little more than a month away. Experience shows 
that large attendance can be expected this fall. Can- 
ners have a most reasonable habit of celebrating empty 
warehouses. Then too, it seems likely that at about 
the height of the convention season, when the elections 
are out of the way, the effects of the international 
situation on the canning industry will be starting to 
unfold. It might be a good idea then, if that little 
chore has not already been attended to, to get hotel 
reservation requests in the mail immediately. There’s 
a complete convention calendar in this issue to refresh 
the reader’s memory on dates, cities and hotels. 


(ut the fan TIME—It hardly seems possible 


END RUN—Now that the United Nations’ forces 
have made a spectacular end run in an attempt to sever 
the enemy supply lines, a good many well intentioned 
citizens seem to be getting the idea the whole thing 
was just a bad dream. While it would be foolish to 
attempt to anticipate Joe Stalin’s intentions, and mili- 
tary opinion to the contrary, it is conceivable that the 
North Korean cause could collapse hurriedly. The 
most informed opinion believes that in that event, 
aside from a temporary slackening in consumer buy- 
ing. and a probable drop in meat and commodity 
prices, little effect would be felt in this country. No 
change will be made in defense plans, it is contended, 
as \c are bound to stay highly mobilized for years. 


N?PA—Judging by the first orders issued under the 
new lefense and production set up, no immediate seri- 
ous nterference with business seems contemplated. 
Thais good news, even if it doesn’t have a ring of 
permanency. Most of us will feel considerably better 
if this still seems to be the outlook after the November 
elections are over. Meanwhile canners might do well 
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to prepare for somewhat more rigid orders. They 
might, for instance, busy themselves figuring out the 
increased costs in packing 1950 products, particularly 
during the mandatory period May 24 to June 24, 1950. 
Although it is the writer’s opinion those dates are 
meaningless for most perishable packs and will be 
changed to permit a comparison of costs and selling 
prices between 1949 and 1950 packs. At any rate, the 
canner should have his costs at his finger tips at all 
times. 

All the makings of a set aside order for army re- 
quirements are in the cards, although an increasing 
number of bids will undoubtedly be filed when the 
packs have been completed and Walsh-Healy becomes 
ineffective. Might be a good idea to get customers on 
an allotment basis in preparation for this. 

Canners know from experience of the shortage of 
freight cars. That shortage promises to become more 
irksome despite the drastic increases in demurrage 
rates to keep them moving. To avoid high costs, F. L. 
Thomas, Wisconsin Canners Association’s Traffic Man- 
ager, offers the following good suggestions: 


1. Keep a record showing the EXACT hour and 
date cars are placed for unloading. 

2. Instruct your Superintendent or other employe 
in charge of unloading that “oldest placed car” 
must be unloaded first. 


3. If car is “knocked off spot” by railroad switching 
crews so you cannot unload, notify station agent 
immediately. 

4. Notify railroad agent immediately upon comple- 
tion of unloading of cars. 


5. When cars are loaded make sure that bill of lad- 
ing is furnished at once, so car can be moved 
forward. 


6. Saturdays and Sundays are no longer considered 
free days except when same within the first 48 
hours after 7 A.M. after placement or notification. 
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GLASS 
PACKAGE 
DESIGN 


The battle to catch the eye of the 
housewife and impel her to buy on the 
spot continues to produce interesting and 
attractive results. In addition to brand 
name, known and proven factors in mak- 
ing the shopper stop, look and take, are 
label design and size and shape of con- 
tainer. On this page is shown what the 
canners of two old and two relatively 
new brands are doing to make their prod- 
uct more eye appealing. 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


A sideline of trading horses plus the 
confidence and vision of two friends pro- 
vided the impetus that is enabling a New 
York business to celebrate its golden 
anniversary this year. 


Born out of the disaster of a failing 
brewery business in 1900, the firm of 
Bloch & Guggenheimer, Long Island 
City, N. Y., today has national distribu- 
tion of a wide variety of pickles, condi- 
ments, and preserves, with many of its 
products being shipped overseas. 


The partnership came as the result of 
a friendship that was founded years ago 
-in Germany when Joseph Bloch and 
Julius Guggenheimer were youngsters. 
Both came to America to seek their for- 
tunes but their careers originally were 
in different directions. 


In the early days both of them were 
in financial difficulties. The brewery 
business of Mr. Bloch was failing. So 
they decided to join hands and start to- 
gether in the pickle business. 


Introducing the Crosse & Blackwell Preserve Family. 


As they made their way through heavy 
mud roads by horse and wagon calling 
on their accounts, the idea came to them 
that they could easily handle a side-line 
—trading horses. 

Joseph and Julius knew horses and so 
they started trading—selling horses in 
the winter when they were needed and 
buying them back in the summer. 


Eventually it became a profitable busi- 
ness—one that put money in their hands 
and kept the pickle business going. 


Story books in Germany which iden- 
tified dwarfs as the workers prompted 
Julius Guggenheimer to give the brand 
name of “Dwarf” to their pickle 
products. 

Because of the inconsistency that the 
name “Dwarf” brought to some of their 


Some of the wide variety of pickles packed by Bloch & Gugenheimer during its 
golden anniversary year. 
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products, it was decided to place more 
emphasis on the brand name “B an’ G” 
and today that is the more familiar 
trademark of Bloch & Guggenheimer al- 
though “Dwarf” still appears on some of 
their labels. 


Joseph Bloch retired about twenty-five 
years ago, selling his stock to the com- 
pany. While his death occurred fifteen 
years ago, his memory is still cherished 
in the organization. 


Julius Guggenheimer today is 82 but 
he finds time to visit the plant in Long 
Island City every’ day. As Chairman of 
the Board, his counsel and advice is 
sought frequently by his sons, Edward 
S., President, and Herbert Guggen- 
heimer, Vice President and Secretary. 

From a partnership of two friends, the 
business has grown into a large friendly 
organization employing more than 500 
at peak season. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL—Informed 
of the writer’s regret that the company 
had so completely broken away from a 
label that has been used for so many 
years to identify the unquestionable 
quality of this 250 year old firm, 4 
spokesman replied in effect that the qual- 
ity of the product itself will take care 
of the tradition and the modern, attrac- 
tive label will make the shopper stop and 
investigate. The tumbler was adopted 
for the preserves after proving so suc 
cessful with the C & B pickle line 
Owens-Illinois supplies the 9% oz. glass 
tumblers; Metal closures by White Cap; 
foil label by A. Hoen & Compaty, 
Baltimore, 
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GLASS CONTAINER 
SHIPMENTS UP 


Shipments of 9,305,556 gross of glass 
containers in July 1950 were virtually 
equal to June shipments of 9,343,593 
gross but 18 percent greater than the 
7,918,226 gross shipped to July 1949, 
according to the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce. 


For individual types of containers, the 
most significant changes in shipments 
from June to July 1950 were a decrease 
of 20 percent in returnable beverage bot- 
tles and increases of 18 percent and 30 
percent for fruit jars and liquor bottles, 
respectively. Production of glass con- 
tainers in July totaled 8,870,262 gross, 
down 3 percent from June. 

The statistics are based on reports sub- 
mitted on Census Form M77C by 32 com- 
panies manufacturing glass containers 
and represent complete coverage of the 
glass-container industry. 


CAMPBELL HEADS 
BROCKWAY SALES 


John C. Campbell, long experienced in 
the glass industry, and who has had spe- 
cial training in the advertising and pro- 
motional end of the business, has been 
appointed Sales Manager of the Carbon- 
ated Beverage Division of the Brockway 
Glass Company, Inc., Brockway, Penn- 
sylvania. He will also assume the man- 
agement of the Advertising Department. 


LUSTY INFANT 


Introduced only four years ago the 
Towie line of fancy food items, packed 
by Belle Products Company, Houston, 
Texas, has met with exceptional con- 
sumer acceptance from the start. At the 
present time the Towie line is distributed 
in the Midwest, Southwest and on the 
Pacific Coast. 


Products packed include Spanish 
Queen olives, two styles of Spanish 
stuffed olives, cocktail onions, three 


styles of maraschino cherries and salad- 
style pimientos. 

The company packs only imported 
Spanish olives of top grade which are 
shipped direct from Spain in huge drums 
and then processed and packed in the 
Houston plant. 

Belle Products is at present readying 
anew addition to the line in the form of 
sweei onions in glass. Distribution of 
the Towie food line is handled through 
food brokers for sales to wholesale 
hous:s, chain food stores and indepen- 
dent supermarkets. 

Glass containers in which Towie prod- 
ucts are packed are manufactured by 
the Owens-Illinois Glass Company and 
the liazel-Atlas Glass Company. White- 
coate’, metal, secrew-top closures are sup- 
plied by Anchor and Crown Cork & Seal, 
metal, side-seal closure for pimiento jar 
by White Cap Company. The Epsen 
Lithozraphing Company, of Omaha, 
Nebraska, furnishes the labels. 
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HEINZ PROMOTION 


“Variety Fair,” one of the biggest gro- 
cery store food promotions ever under- 
taken by H. J. Heinz Company, got un- 
derway this nionth. Coast-to-Coast bill- 
board posting, the ABC “Ozzie and Har- 
riet” radio show, direct mail, newspaper 
and magazine advertising, and a full 
complement of point-of-sale material for 
the grocery store are being used by the 
company through this month, October 
and November to make the shopper “57 
Varieties”-conscious. 


The October Heinz billboard posting 
across the country, will feature the 
“Heinz Variety Fair” theme, and in 
November, the company will split its 
boards between Sun-Maid Raisins, which 
it distributes, and the Variety Fair 
promotion. 


LUCKY LEAF CAMPAIGN OPENS 


Some 4,000 grocers in over 300 cities 
from Coast to Coast will participate in 
the Knouse Foods Apple Harvest Fes- 
tival sales campaign which will open 
September 29 featuring “Lucky Leaf” 
brand of apples and apple _ products 
packed by the firm. Grocers will decor- 
ate their stores, windows and display 
areas with special exhibits, and banners, 
pennants, shelf edging and other display 
material will be furnished by the com- 
pany for the purpose. The activity will 
tie in with national four-color advertis- 
ing which will break in “Life” magazine 
on the same date. 


NUSS APPOINTED WELCH 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


Howard F. Nuss, for the past year 
Assistant to the President of the Welch 
Grape Juice Company, Westfield, New 
York, has been appointed Vice-President 
in Charge of Sales and Advertising. Mr. 
Nuss was formerly with Standard 
Brands. 
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Towie Line gets immediate consumer acceptance, 
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“MARKIT” BEETS IN NEW JAR 


Markit Sweet Pickled Beets are being 
distributed nationally packed in the new 
convenient eight ounce jar as shown, ac- 
cording to the Home Style Food Products 
Co., Inc., Waterloo, New York. Each 
jar contains two to three servings of the 
pickled beets which are delicious as a 
side dish or as a garnish for salads. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company supplies 
the jars; closures by the White Cap 
Company; label by Rossotti Lithograph- 
ing Company. 


MAYONNAISE AND SALAD 
DRESSING PRODUCTION 


Estimated production of salad dress- 
ing, mayonnaise and related products 
during 1949 reached approximately 89.2 
million gallons, or 3 percent greater than 
the revised 1948 production, the Office of 
Industry and Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has announced. 

The following estimates are based on 
the results of a preliminary study 
prepared in connection with the 1949 
annual survey of the salad dressing in- 
dustry. Salad Dressing 42.4 million gal- 
lons valued at 81.2 million dollars; May- 
onnaise 34.2 million gallons valued at 
82.8 million dollars; Sandwich Spread 
7.0 million gallons. valued at 15.7 million 
dollars; French Dressing 4.4 million gal- 
lons valued at 10.9 million dollars; Other 
1.1 million gallons valued at 2.5 million 
dollars; Total 89.2 million gallons valued 
at 193.1 million dollars. 
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New Canning System To Be 
Introduced Commercially 


A new method of canning that accom- 
plishes sterilization in a matter of sec- 
onds and actually cools the product be- 
fore it is filled into the can, is ready for 
commercial introduction. Known as the 
“Martin Aseptic Canning System”, the 
new processing system was developed by 
Dr. W. McK. Martin, Director of Re- 
search and Development of the Schwartz 
Engineering Company, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, California, and described by him 
at the May meeting of the Institute of 
Food Technologists. W. F. & John 
Barnes Company, well known processing 
equipment firm, who has assisted the 
Schwartz firm wherever possible in the 
new development, has been appointed ex- 
clusive sales and manufacturing repre- 
sentative throughout the United States. 


THE PROCESS 


Designed for products of a homogen- 
eous nature such as purees, baby foods, 
apple sauce, pumpkin, soups, juices, etc., 
the process embodies a combination of 
the principles of short high-temperature 
sterilization and aseptic canning meth- 
ods. It differs from conventional can- 
ning methods in that the product is 
quickly sterilized and cooled before it is 
sealed in the can. This is accomplished 
by pumping the product successively 
through the heating, holding, and cooling 
sections of a closed heat-exchange sys- 
tem. The product thus sterilized and 
cooled under pressure flows continuously 
from the heat exchange system to the 
aseptic canning machine in which it is 
filled and sealed in sterile containers 
without exposure to air or atmospheric 
contamination. 


The canning procedure consists of 
four separate operations which are car- 
ried out simultaneously in a closed inter- 
connected system as a continuous proc- 
ess. The operations are: (1) sterilization 
of the product under pressure at a high 
temperature by quickly heating, holding, 
and cooling it in a continuous flow-type 
pressure cooker; (2) sterilization of the 
containers and covers with superheated 
steam or other hot gas; (8) filling of the 
cold sterile product into the sterile con- 
tainers; and (4) aseptic sealing of the 
containers with sterile covers. 


The various operations are synchron- 
ized mechanically so that the raw prod- 
uct, containers, covers and finished can- 
ned product move through the system 
without interruption. The product is 
maintained under pressure throughout 
the sterilization process, and the filling 
and sealing operations are carried out in 
an atmosphere of superheated steam or 
other sterile inert gas. Contamination 
is thus effectively prevented. 


ADVANTAGES 


The process has many advantages, the 
most important of which are as follows: 

1. The short high-temperature process 
produces a finished product of better 
flavor, color and texture than an equiva- 
lent process at low temperature. 


2. The quality of product is the same 
for large as for small containers irre- 
spective of the heat-exchange properties 
(viscosity, consistency, etc.) of the prod- 
uct. Fruit and vegetable juices, purees, 
baby foods, soup stocks, pumpkin, tomato 
paste and cream soups as well as other 
“difficult-to-process” items such as milk 
and milk products can be packed in large 
institutional size containers without 
sacrificing the quality advantages men- 
tioned above. 


3. The short high-temperature process 
has an extremely wide latitude between 
adequate sterilization and overcooking or 
scorching of the product, thus permitting 
a wide margin of safety in commercial 
canning operations. 

4, Sterilization of product in continu- 
ous flow heat-exchange type pressure 
cooker permits measurement and control 
of actual temperatures attained by the 
product in the sterilization process. It 
also provides for efficient use of steam 
and cooling water in the processing 
operations. 

Copy of the paper describing the proc- 
ess in detail, together with photographs 
of the system will be furnished those 
writing the W. F. & John Barnes Com- 
pany, 301 S. Water Street, Rockford, 
Illinois. 


NEW BOILER EXCLUSIVELY FOR 
FOOD PROCESSORS 


After years of research in collabora- 
tion with the country’s leading heating 
engineers, the Consolidated Boiler Cor- 
poration’s Heating Process Laboratory 
has developed a series of boilers designed 
specifically for the Food Processing In- 
dustry. This line of boilers, known as 
the Consolidated Process Boiler, seems to 
be the answer to the industry’s demand 
for efficient, low-cost steam plant opera- 
tion. A low pressure boiler designed to 
take over the operation of high and low 
pressure boilers. 


The boiler is constructed to operate 
on present or old type food processing 
equipment. The one Consolidated can 
furnish three types of steam. A satur- 
ated steam with temperatures as high 
as 220 degrees furnished in 15 minutes 
time. Some saturation in the steam with 
temperatures as high as 280 to 400 de- 
grees in 20 minutes time. A dry steam, 
absolutely no trace of moisture with tem- 
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SERIES 1500 
CONSOLIDATED 
HEAT GENERATOR 


New Boiler for Processors. 


peratures as high as 390 degrees to 550 
degrees in 35 minutes time. A most in- 
teresting feature of this whole operation 
is that all three types of steam can be 
furnished at the same time or separate- 
ly! This Consolidated Process Boiler 
guarantees a 70 percent to 90 percent 
recovery at all times and has cut the cost 
of installed equipment by better than 50 
percent in fuel alone. Needs no licensed 
engineer and is fully automatic, the 
Manufacturer states. 

The Boiler is designed with vertical 
flues and special baffles to hold the heat 
that is lost by many other boilers. It has 
no horizontal tubes which can pick up a 
great amount of soot and tend to need 
replacement after a comparatively short 
period of operation. This means a slash 
in maintenance costs. 


“This is definitely something new in 
the food processing industry” say the 
Manufacturers. The boilers are kept 
under constant fire at the Consolidated 
Laboratory at 1631 Hyde Park Ave., Hyde 
Park, Mass., so that food processing 
men and other heating engineers inter- 
ested in studying the results of real 
progress in the steam generating field 
can see this boiler under actual operating 
conditions. For interested processing 
equipment men and _ food _ processors, 
specifications on the boiler and_ success- 
ful installations will be furnished on 
request by writing to the Consolidated 
Boiler Corporation, 126 Dartmouth St. 
Boston 16, Massachusetts. 


SANITARY MOTOR BULLETIN 


For the food and packing industries a 
new type of sanitary motor is presented 
in a bulletin just issued by U. S. llec- 
trical Motors, Inc. which illustrates the 
different types of motors in full color 
with interesting details of a score of fea- 
tures. The motor is the enclosed type, 
for complete protection from drippings 
and other settlings, and is finished I© 
baked white enamel. Bulletin 1607 is 
available from the company on request, 
Box 2058, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 
24, California. 
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TEXAS CONVENTION PROGRAM 


The Annual Meeting of the Texas 
Canners Association is scheduled to be 
held at Monterrey, Mexico, September 27, 
28 and 29. The Ancira Hotel will be 
headquarters. 

Registration will begin at 10 o’clock 
on Wednesday morning, September 27, 
the cocktail party and buffet dinner tak- 
ing place that evening at 6:30. The 
Board of Directors will meet on the 
morning of September 28 at 9:30, after 
which there will be a trip to Horsetail 
Falls, and after a picnic lunch, specially 
arranged cock fights will be held. At 
10 o’clock Friday morning, September 
29, there will be a fashion show for the 
ladies in the Casino, and at noon a lunch- 
eon for the ladies at La Louisiane. At 
that same hour the men will have lunch 

at the Ancira, with the general business 
| session immediately following. At 8 
o'clock that evening a dinner-dance will 
be held on the Roof Garden of the Casino. 


CRANBERRY PROMOTION 


The National Cranberry Association 
will conduct a national advertising cam- 
paign during October which will feature 
silver servers designed by the William 
Rogers Company for whole cranberry 
sauce and jellied cranberry sauce. The 
matched set will be offered the consumer 
for $1.00 and three “Ocean Spray” cran- 
berry sauce labels. 

Another campaign will begin in Octo- 
ber in which General Foods has joined 
the National Cranberry Association to 
promote a Cranberry Festival Cake. 
“Swans Down” Instant Cake Mix and 
“Ocean Spray” Cranberry Sauce will be 
featured in this promotion. 


TRIGG TO HANDLE 
FOOD CONTROLS 


Secretary of Agriculture Charles 
Branran has formally appointed Ralph 
Trigg, Production & Marketing Adminis- 
trator, and President of the Commodity 
Credii Corporation, head of the govern- 
ment’; emergency control powers in the 
food . ad agriculture field. 

Mr. Trigg will plan and carry out any 
programs required to implement the 
Mobilization Act in the fields of food, 
farm oquipment and fertilizer. 


PLANT EXPANSION 


Har Citrus Foods, canners and freez- 
e's of citrus products at Brea, Califor- 
la, is constructing a $100,000 addition 
to the plant, which when completed will 
give tie company one of the finest citrus 
processing plants in the State. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


DR. LUECK HEADS 
CANCO RESEARCH 


W. C. Stolk, Executive Vice-President 
of the American Can Company, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Dr. R. H. 
Lueck as General Manager of Research. 
Dr. Lueck, who has been associated with 
Canco for 28 years, has been serving as 
Manager of Sales for the company’s 
Pacific Division. In 1935 he was ap- 
pointed Manager of the Research De- 
partment, at Maywood, Illinois, and 
seven years later became Director of 
Research. He subsequently served as 
Manager of Sales for the Pacific Division 
from 1944 until his current appointment. 
He will make his headquarters at the 
company’s general offices in New York 
City. 


INDIANA GIRL WINS 
SWEET CORN TITLE 


Janet Rainier, 20-year-old Fowler, In- 
diana girl, was crowned 1950 Sweet Corn 
Sweetheart at the closing ceremonies of 
the National Sweet Corn Festival held 
at Hoopeston, Illinois, earlier this month. 
The title for 1949 had gone to Wiscon- 
sin’s entrant. Corn canning states of 
the Central West had their representa- 
tives in competition for the title. 


ARKANSAS PLANT SOLD 


The Alma (Ark.) Canning Company 
has been bought by a Fort Smith cor- 
poration and a group of Alma business 
men. McLoud Sicard of Fort Smith has 
been elected President of the new cor- 
poration. O. V. Hall continues as Plant 
Manager. 


NEW PLANT OPERATING 


The new million dollar plant of Golden 
Citrus Juices, Inc. at Fullerton, Califor- 
nia, is now in operation, running three 
shifts a day, processing citrus juice, 
frozen concentrates, cattle feed and other 
citrus products. 

The President of the firm is Tom Ed- 
ington, Mayor of Fullerton. Dr. J. L. 
Heid, formerly with Florida Citrus Can- 
ners Cooperative, Lake Wales, is Man- 
ager of the new plant. 


INDERRIEDEN CANNERY SOLD 


The buildings of the J. B. Inderrieden 
Company at Barron, Wisconsin, have 
been sold to Wallace H. Jerome, a promi- 
nent Wisconsin turkey grower and pro- 
cessor. The property includes 16 build- 
ings and about 5 acres of land. None 
of the canning equipment or farm ma- 
chinery were included in the sale. 


NEW SEABROOK DIRECTORS 


J. J. Caprano, Director of the Corn 
Exchange National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, and John H. 
Paton, President of the John G. Paton 
Company, Inc., New York City, have 
been elected to the Board of Directors 
of the Seabrook Farms Company, pro- 
cessors of quick frozen foods at Bridge- 
ton, New Jersey. 


Mr. Caprano was Vice-President of 
the Corn Exchange Bank at the time of 
his recent retirement, and served with 
the banking house for 40 years. 


Mr. Paton’s company has been in the 
food distribution business since 1908 and 
has been sales representative for many 
frozen food products, including the Sea- 
brook label, in the Metropolitan New 
York area. 


HEADS TAYLOR RESEARCH 


William I. Caldwell, since 1937 on the 
research staff of the Taylor Instrument 
Companies, Rochester, New York, has 
been appointed Director of Research suc- 
ceeding Nathaniel B. Nichols, who has 
joined the faculty of the University of 
Minnesota. 


CONNECTICUT STATION 
COMMEMORATES 75 YEARS OF 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


A bronze tablet, commemorating the 
site of the first agricultural experiment 
station in America, will be unveiled at 
the 75th Anniversary Celebration of the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station at New Haven late this month. 
The unveiling is scheduled for the after- 
noon of the first day of the program, 
September 28. 


Funds for the commemorative tablet 
were raised by a group of interested 
Connecticut residents, who are present- 
ing it to the Station through the State 
Development Commission. The formal 
presentation will be made by a member 
of the Commission. John Lyman of Mid- 
dlefield a member of the Experiment Sta- 
tion Board of Control, will accept the 
tablet on behalf of the Station. 

The tablet is being set in a boulder of 
native Connecticut granite obtained from 
the farm of Norbert Kneur of Guilford, 
prominent Connecticut fruit grower. It 
will be placed at the main entranceway 
of the Station at 123 Huntington Street, 
New Haven. 

The unveiling is the last event sched- 
uled for the daytime program of the 
opening day. It will be preceded by an 


all-day Open House and an address by 
Arnold Nicholson managing editor of 
Country Gentleman. 
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CARTERET INCORPORATES 


The Carteret Canning Company, Beau 
fort, North Carolina, has been incorpor- 
ated with authorized capital of $100,000 
by L. C. Davis and W. H. Taylor, Jr. of 
Beaufort, and R. A. Luengo of Phila- 
delphia. 


WELCH ADVANCES LE PEZ 


Lester LePez, who has been with the 
Welch Grape Juice Co. for some time, 
has been made superintendent of the 
cannery of this concern at San Leandro, 
California. 


PIN MONEY TO MOVE 


Due to the need for expansion to meet 
heavy demands, the factory of Pin Money 
Brands, Inc., Richmond, Virginia pickle 
packers, will be moved from Richmond to 
White Marsh, Virginia. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


VISITS HAWAII 


George R. Ward, vice-president and 
director of the California Packing Corp., 
San Francisco, California, is taking a 
vacation trip to the Hawaiian Islands, 
accompanied by Mrs. Ward. 


BARTH GETS CASTEL PALM 
ACCOUNT 


The R. G. Barth Co., 210 Cailfornia 
St., San Francisco, California, has been 
made selling agent for the Castel Palm 
Packing Co., Santa Clara, California, a 
new concern whose pack this year has 
been confined to green beans. 


FROM HUNT TO SYLMAR 


H. A. Opel, formerly with Hunt Foods, 
Inc., has been made sales manager for 
the Sylmar Packing Corp., Los Angeles, 
in the western territory. This concern 
is a large packer of olives. 


M & E FOODS 


The M & E Foods Corp., 604 1st Ave., 
Puente, California has been granted a 
permit to issue part of its authorized 
issue of capital stock to carry on a can- 
ning business. Directors are Mario S., 
Olindo S. and Edmund M. Pencin. 


GERBER’S WILKINS JOINS 
AD FIRM 


Carl Wilkins, formerly advertising and 
sales promotion manager for the Gerber 
Products Co., has joined Rhoades & 
Davis Advertising, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, in charge of food sales promotion 
and merchandising. 
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GLASS IN PROTECTIVE ROLE 


Ordinarily glass is considered as some- 
thing fragile. According to latest reports 
from Owens Corning Fibreglass Corpo- 
ration, however, glass is being used cur- 
rently to reinforce. Approximately 25 
major paper and tape manufacturers and 
converters are using fibreglass yarns to 
reinforce various products. Heavy duty 
pressure sensitive tape, for instance, has 
been made so strong it can replace steel 
strapping on corrugated cartons and 
wrapping for pipe and steel rods. It is 
being used for carton sealing tapes, cor- 
rugated box tapes, crate and box inter- 
liners, concrete curing papers, freight 
car shroudings, and many other types of 
wrapping papers. 


Glass reinforced tape easily supports 
the weight of two people. 


The new yarns are stronger in equiva- 
lent diameter than cotton, jute or rayon 
yarns, thus with the stronger fibreglass 
yarns it is possible to design and manu- 
facture reinforced paper tapes which 
have comparable or greater strength, 
and are generally lighter and less bulky 
than those fortified with any of the three 
competitive materials. Among the spe- 
cific property advantages are, great 
strength, light weight, dimensional sta- 
bility, resistance to break-downs from 
heat or cold, non absorption of moisture 
and rot resistance. 


NFBA ADDS MEMBERS 


National Food Brokers’ Association 
has admitted the following new mem- 
bers:—Leslie Brokerage Co., Pine Bluff, 
Ark., recommended by J. P. Garison Co.; 
Milton Manasee, Milwaukee, recom- 
mended by Rich Riemenschneider & Asso- 
ciates; Broadfoot & Ehret Co., Milwau- 
kee, recommended by Rich Riemen- 
schneider & Associates; Koster Broker- 
age Co., Milwaukee, also recommended 
by Rich Riemenschneider & Associates. 
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DISTRIBUTORS 


BUILDS NEW WAREHOUSE 


Union Cooperative Groceries, 
Youngstown, Ohio, has announced plans 
for the construction of a new $110,000 
warehouse to provide facilities for ex. 
pansion. 


SUGAR BINGE ENDED 


Hoarding of sugar by housewives, so 
rampant in July and August, has com- 
pletely disappeared as a market factor, 
Ody H. Lamborn, president of Lamborn 
& Co., reports. 


HEADS JOBBER GROUP 


Joseph Boillin, well known Nashville 
jobber, has been elected president of the 
Tennessee Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion for the coming year. 


NAMED BRANCH MANAGER 


William G. Worley has been appointed 
manager of the new Decatur, Tennessee, 
branch office of Roger M. Queen Co, 
Chattanooga food brokers. 


“VIGILARM” CALLS 
FIRE DEPARTMENT 


Believed to be the first adaptation of 
its kind in the fruit packing industry, 
an automatic fire detection system is 
being installed in the plant of the Cali- 
fornia Fig Growers and Packers at Fres- 
no, California. 

Installation of the system by the manu- 
facturer, the Gamewell Co., Newton, 
Massachusetts, is designed to close the 
gap between discovery of fire and sound- 
ing the alarm. Called “Vigilarm”’ it is 
said to report a fire to the fire depart- 
ment in one minute or less on the aver- 
age. Studies have shown that the aver- 
age industrial fire burns 40 to 45 minutes 
before discovery. 

In its application in the packing indus- 
try, the “rate of rise” fire detection sys- 
tem will protect a 300 foot building, 
which contains 100 fumigation bins. Dur- 
ing the fig treatment process, gas is re 
leased in each bin and maintained for 
about ten days. 

Vigilarm, a post-war development, 
operates on an entirely new principle. 
It first sounds a local “heat” warning In 
the building if temperature exceeds 4 
predetermined safety point and then 
automatically summons the fire depart: 
ment if heat surges past the established 
danger point. 

It consists of a continuous line of plas- 
tic-insulated copper tubing, one-eighth of 
an inch in diameter, extending ov?! 
areas in which protection is essential. 
Expansion of air in the tubing caused by 
heat exerts pressure on detector units, 
which sound the alarm. 
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CORN 


DELAWARE, MARYLAND AND PENNSYL- 
VANIA, Sept. 11, 1950—Corn: 25 percent 
acreage cut, plus below average yields, 
will produce approximately 1% million 
cases, compared to 2 million last year in 
the Tri-States. Eastern Maryland re- 
ports a good quality crop from poor 
stand on reduced acreage, averaging 214 
tons per acre and 25 cases per ton. West- 
ern Maryland and Pennsylvania report 
5 weeks of drought, finally broken 
August 20. Early and mid-season yields 
of 1 to 1% tons and 12 to 24 cases. Late 
plantings may improve somewhat. 


ILLINOIS, Sept. 11, 1950— Corn: The 
Hoopeston area is practically finished 
with about normal yields for golden vari- 
eties. Country Gentlemen below average 
in tons per acre. Cut per ton somewhat 
below average; quality good. 


INDIANA, Sept. 11, 1950—Corn: Re- 
duced acreage together with below aver- 
age yields (1% to 2 tons and 22 to 25 
cases) will apparently produce total 
pack in Indiana of approximately 1 mil- 
lion cases, compared to 144 million last 
year. Quality good. 


1OWA-NEBRASKA, Sept. 11, 1950—Corn: 
Crop conditions and yields extremely 
variable and difficult to estimate, due to 
uneven maturity. Plants not operating, 
plus drastic acreage reductions by others, 
indicates Iowa-Nebraska pack probably 
will not exceed 1 million cases, compared 
to 1% million last year. 


MINNESOTA, Sept. 11, 1950 — Corn: 
Harvesting schedules upset and delay 
due to continued subnormal tempera- 
tures. Approximately 50 percent of acre- 
age vet to be harvested. Tonnage yields 
ranve from 1% to 3 per acre. Cut out 
yields are 17 to 24 cases per ton. 


NEW YORK, Sept. 11, 1950—Corn: Cool 
and dry weather has delayed maturity 
and reduced the yield. Early plantings 
definitely hurt. Just getting started this 
week. A bit early to predict final out- 
come, 


WISCONSIN, Sept. 11, 1950 — Corn: 
Poorest crop in 10 years on 35 percent 
less acreage than last year. Consider- 
able frost damage in Northern counties 
and !ow lands in Southern districts. Con- 
tinued cool weather has delayed desir- 
able maturity until this week. Yields, 
first few days of operations, 1% to 2% 
tons per acre. Cases, per ton, far below 
Normal average, due to uneven maturity 
in p:actieally all fields. Good quality so 
far. Total Wisconsin pack probably 
around 3% million cases, provided frost 
holds off until late this month. 


SPINACH 


BRIDGETON, N. J., Sept. 18, 1950—Spin- 
ach: Extremely severe rainfall last week 
Washed out plantings so heavily that 
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THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


crop prospect is now only about 65 to 
75 percent of normal yield. 


MACHIPONGO, VA., Sept. 16, 1950—Spin- 
ach: Soil in this section very dry; too 
dry to germinate seed. Doubt if we get 
more than 50 percent stand. 


SUFFOLK, VA., Sept. 18, 1950—Spinach: 
Fall crop just being planted to be har- 
vested after Thanksgiving. 


TOMATOES 


UNDERWOOD, IND., Sept. 11, 1950—To- 
matoes: Acreage about 15 percent less 
than 1949. Prospective yield about 30 
percent less than 1949. Late blight, due 
to excessive rainfall, has affected 80 per- 
cent of our acreage. 


WARREN, IND., Sept. 9, 1950—Toma- 
toes: Late blight has ruined several 
fields in this territory. All of ours are 
sprayed and so damage is_ lessened. 
Blight weather is still prevailing. Esti- 
mate 50 percent crop from_ present 
conditions. 


SEYMOUR, MO., Sept. 14, 1950—Toma- 
toes: Late blight struck the Webster 
County crop, which was _ practically 
destroyed. Do not believe our pack will 
be more than one percent of normal. 


_ GLASSBORO, N. J., Sept. 15, 1950—To- 
matoes: Pack will be over in about 10 
days. Acreage about same as 1949. Ton- 
age per acre will exceed 1949. Quality 
not too good. 


GREENVILLE, OHIO, Sept. 12, 1950—To- 
matoes: Crop is in fair to good condition 
with very small amount of blight to this 
date but have done a_ considerable 
amount of spraying. We are at our peak, 
running day and night. 


HOLLANSBURG, OHIO, Sept. 11, 1950— 
Tomatoes: Late blight again has knocked 
out about 70 percent of our acreage this 
year. Last year’s pack of 10,000 cases 
on an acreage which should pack 40,000 
cases. If we get 10,000 to 12,00 cases 
this year we will be extremely lucky. 


LITTLESTOWN, PA., Sept. 19, 1950—To- 
matoes: Crop about two weeks later than 
normal. Some blight in some fields. So 
far good quality pack. Expect 75 per- 
cent of a normal pack. 


MACHIPONGO, VA., Sept. 16, 1950—To- 
matoes: Crop all harvested, which was 
about normal. 


OTHER ITEMS 


ANAHEIM, CALIF., Sept. 11, 1950—Va- 
lencia Oranges: Crop was damaged ap- 
proximately 20 percent due to frost. Ap- 
proximately 60 percent of crop has been 
harvested. Crop will probably end up 
about the same as last season, when a 
similar frost damage was_ suffered. 
Frozen concentrate will utilize the major 
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portion of the crop this season, probably 
more than double the amount used last 
year. Quality was surprisingly good in 
view of damage suffered. Harvesting 
started 4 to 5 weeks early as crop was 
that far advanced in maturity over last 
year. 


BRIDGETON, N. J., Sept. 18, 1950 — 
Beets: Harvest completed with near nor- 
mal yield being packed. F 

Carrots: Prospect is for good crop. 
above average yield. 


NEWARK, N. J., Sept. 18, 1950—Beets: 
Condition is excellent. Very good yield. 
About same as last year. 

Carrots: Condition good. Looks like 
a good yield; should be about the same 
as last year. 


MACHIPONGO, VA., Sept. 16, 1950—Lima 
Beans: Crop half harvested. Only run- 
ning about 75 percent of 1949 yield. 


SUFFOLK, VA., Sept. 18, 1950—Turnip 
Greens: About through planting. Plants 
coming through ground. About normal 
crop. 

Collard Greens: Ready for packing this 
week. Normal crop. Yield expected to 
be good. 

Kale: Crop about half grown. Normal 
crop and yield expected. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Sept. 12, 1950 — 
Cucumbers: About 40 percent yield com- 
pared with last year. 


VALDERS, WIS., Sept. 14, 1950—Peas: 
Crop has been harvested, yielding about 
130 cases per acre. 


FERTILIZE STRAWBERRIES NOW 


Strawberry plants develop and begin 
forming fruit buds in the fall, so any 
fertility that can be given the plants 
about this time of year will encourage 
stronger buds and better fruiting next 
spring. A. F. Vierheller, Horticulture 
specialist at the University of Maryland 
suggests that the fertilizer be either 
some nitrogen carrier such as nitrate 
of soda or a mixed fertilizer con- 
taining considerable nitrogenous materi- 
al. Apply in September at a time when 
the leaves are dry. To avoid leaf burn- 
ing, the fertilizer may be swept off the 
leaves by dragging pine brush or burlap 
sacks over the plant rows. 

Spring fertilizer applications before 
fruiting are of some benefit but may be 
risky if wet follows and causes soft ber- 
ries. Keeping the field reasonably clean 
of weeds during the summer will allow 
the plants a better supply of moisture 
and fertility, in addition to that applied 
in the fall season. 

He adds, “Probably the best time to 
fertilize a strawberry planting is before 
the plants are set in the field. This is 
done by planting in a good soil with fer- 
tility and sufficient organic matter con- 
tent to hold moisture.” 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


DISTRIBUTORS’ STOCKS —In the 
' market report that immediately follows 
these few lines, our New York Reporter 
presents most interesting statictics that 
would seem to belie the oft repeated 
assertions that the distribution channels 
are overfilled due to the July buying 
spree. Dollarwise he shows that during 
July the retailers, excluding the chains, 
bought 151 million dollars worth more 
than they did a month earlier. That the 
retailer unloaded this extra merchandise 
is indicated in the increased sales of the 
chains to the tune of 76 million dollars. 
If chain business represents some 35 per- 
cent of total sales, as is generally con- 
ceded, then independent retailers must 
have sold just about all the extra mer- 
chandise purchased — 147 million to be 
exact. But more surprising than the 
figures on the retailers are those showing 
the wholesalers’ July 31 inventory with 
a dollar value 4 percent below the June 
30 figure. Considering the increased 
unit value then, the volume must have 
been considerably below that of a month 
earlier. Since the Bureau of the Census 
discontinues reporting wholesalers can- 
ned food stocks during the summer 
months, there’s no telling exactly how 
the canned foods figures parallel these 
total figures, but it must be presumed 
they are somewhat relative. 


THE SITUATION — There’s little 
change in the general market situation 
since last week. Most fruit canners 
remain withdrawn for lack of merchan- 
dise to offer; buyers are still wary of 
salmon prices; peas have about reached 
the nominal stage; beans continue 
strong; the tomato situation continues to 
strengthen daily; and corn is being men- 
tioned as a pro rata item. 


APPLE SAUCE — Business on new 
pack apple sauce, now underway in New 
York, Pennsylvania and Virginia, is re- 
ported brisk and far ahead of last year, 
which itself was exceptionally good. Crop 
prospects look good and a record produc- 
tion and sale of this item, rapidly be- 
coming one of the major canned food 
packs, is expected. The 8% ounce and 
No. 10 sizes are reported getting excep- 
tionally good call. Prices are quoted 
freely on our price page. The Lyndon- 
ville Canning Company of Lyndonville, 
New York, are offering their extra fancy 
V. B. label at 85 cents for 8 oz.; $1.50 
for 303’s; $1.65 for 2’s; and $7.50 for 
10’s, f.o.b. factory Lyndonville. 


CITRUS—The Valencia Orange Juice 
pack in California, several weeks ahead 
of last year, is already running into a 
shortage of fruit. One large packer with- 
drew on the 14th and reentered the mar- 
ket on the 16th at $1.221%, $1.60 and 
$3.75, up 2% cents, 5 cents and 10 cents 
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MARKET NEWS 


respectively on 12 oz., No. 2 and 46 oz. 
Blended juice was quoted the same time 
at $1.42% and $3.25 for 2’s and 46 oz., 
and grapefruit juice was reduced from 
$1.37% to $1.25 on 2’s, and from $3.15 to 
$2.85 on 46 oz. to meet Florida Competi- 
tion. No good juice from Florida is ex- 
pected for some months. Unsold spot 
stocks are hard to find. The California 
pack is expected to wind up the latter 
part of October. 


CORN—In the vegetable group, corn 
has probably done the most complete 
turnabout of all. Corn Service Bureau’s 
Harvey Burr puts the probable pack at 
less than 19 million cases, with a pos- 
sibility of not more than 17% million. 
Prize announcement of the week is that 
many canners will deliver corn on a pro 
rata basis. The writer saw a gent try- 
ing to sell that one two months ago, and 
he was laughed out of the room. 


TOMATOES — Blight is winding up 
the tomato pack in the Tri-States, Ozarks 
and hitting the Indiana pack extremely 
hard. Ohio and Pennsylvania and New 
York are still running strong on a late 
pack, with not too much late blight. 
Prices are extremely strong. One East- 
ern Shore of Maryland canner, who has 
been out of the market since July 31, 
when he withdrew prices of 90 cents, 
$1.22%%, $1.30 and $2.00 on 1’s, 303’s, 2’s 
and 10’s respectively, reentered during 
the week at $1.00, $1.35, $1.40 and $2.00 
for “tomatoes”, 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Record Grocery Sales In July—Tomato Can- 
ners In And Out Of Market—Day To Day 
Call For Peas—Pro-rata Talk On Corn— 
Beans Show Continued Strength—Buyers 
Hesitate On Salmon—Higher Costs Force 
Some Fish Prices Up — New York Apple 
Sauce Quoted—West Coast Fruits Dull. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, Sept. 22, 1950 


THE SITUATION—Trading pace has 
eased off somewhat as distributors take 
stock of the situation and give increas- 
ing consideration to the effect of a pos- 
sible rollback to May 24-June 24 price 
levels. The tone of the market continued 
strong to firmer, however, with openings 
of various canners showing advances 
over recent selling levels as the packers 
feel the full effects of rising prices to 
growers and the influences of curtailed 
production of canning crops. 


THE OUTLOOK — The extent to 
which the upsurge in food buying has 
affected operations of wholesale grocers 
was indicated this week by a Census 
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Bureau report showing that jobbers’ dol- 
lar sales hit an all-time high during July, 
Grocery wholesalers’ sales for that 
month, dollar basis, contrary to usual 
seasonal trends, jumped 17 percent above 
the previous month and ran 39 percent 
over July, 1949 volume. This brought 
cumulative sales for the first seven 
months of the year 6 percent over those 
for the comparable 1949 period. Total 
sales of grocery wholesalers in July, the 
report stated, were estimated at a rec- 
ord $1,055,000,000, an increase of $151,- 
000,000 over June and $277,000,000 over 
July of 1949. October, 1947, was the only 
other month to record sales topping the 
billion dollar mark for wholesale gro- 
cers. Dollar value of wholesale grocers’ 
inventories as of July 31 decreased 4 per- 
cent below June 30 holdings, but were 
virtually unchanged from those on hand 
a year earlier. This illustrates the extent 
to which increased buying of canned 
foods and other staples by the wholesale 
grocery trade has been offset by heavier 
sales to their retailers. Sales of retail 
chain grocery stores for July, according 
to the Census Bureau, aggregated $902,- 
000,000, an increase of $76,000,000 over 
June, 1950, and a gain of $104,000,000 
over sales during July last year. 


TOMATOES —Canners in the Tri- 
States are jockeying around, with with- 
drawals and re-entries into the market 
in an obvious effort to work prices to a 
more compensatory level to offset late- 
season hikes in packing costs. While the 
market for 2s in quoted at a minimum of 
$1.32% by many sellers, cannery basis, 
this figure can be beat on a firm bid, it is 
reported in market circles here, with 
$1.30 more realistically representing the 
market. However, all the elements for 
an additional price upsurge are present, 
with unfavorable crops seriously restrict- 
ing the operations of canners in other 
parts of the country. California canners 
were forced to readjust their growers’ 
contracts upwards on tomatoes, and this 
will be reflected in the selling prices for 
the bulk of this season’s pack of toma- 
toes and product. Currently, many Coast 
sellers continue withdrawn. 


PEAS — There has been a continued 
day-to-day call for standards, with $1.25 
about the bottom on small blocks of 
standard 4-sieve Alaskas, f.o.b. eastern 
canneries. Other grades remain in short 
supply. 


CORN—New York State canners are 
talking pro-rata deliveries on the new 
season’s corn pack, and the market is 
quite strong. Currently, packers are 
firm at $1.60 to $1.65 for fancy crushed 
golden 2s, with 303s held at $1.45 to 
$1.50, f.o.b. canneries. The market in 
the Tri-States and the Midwest is like- 
wise showing strength, under a broaden- 
ing call. 
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Couut Ou 


When selecting a metal container 
supplier, consider the advantages 


you get by using National Can. Close to fifty years of making deliveries 
where needed, when needed, despite supply conditions. 


. Senitce In the food field, an excellent Double Seamer Service; 


and the laboratory facilities of the Technical Service 
Division. In the general line, a complete lithography service, advising 


and assisting on container color, design, illustration, layout. 


Engineering know how accumulated 
through years of helping solve custom- 
ers’ problems and through unremitting research — on tap when you 
are planning a plant layout, filling procedures, sanitary precautions, 


and other important considerations where reliable advice may be 
welcome. 


Yes, when you call in National Can, you can count on more than the 
basic assurance of a dependable supply of containers. You have also a 
choice of available services — mechanical, technical, lithographic — 
swift, skilled, sure. And always at your disposal is our fund of produc- 
tion ideas, selectively gathered through the years, constantly reexam- 
ined, tested and renewed. You can easily investigate these factors to the 
full by telephoning your nearest National Can sales office or plant. 


National Can helps you step up your product's selling power by a complete and closely cooperating lithography 
service — fully equipped to add to the customer assurance of product protection that only metal can create, 
the positive selling qualities of tested color combinations and distinctive design, layout and illustration. 


NATIONAL CAN 


Cc O R P O R A T 


Executive Offices: 110 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Sales Offices and Plants: Baltimore, Md. + Chicago, Ill. * Maspeth,N.Y. + Hamilton, Ohio + Canonsburg, Pa. * Boston, Mass. * St. Louis, Mo. 
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MARKET NEWS 


BEANS—New York State packers are 
generally withdrawn on fancy beans, 
with the pack running behind expecta- 
tions. The situation in the Tri-States 
continues to show strength, with offer- 
ings on the short side on most grades. 


SALMON—Buyers are inclined to go 
rather slowly on new pack salmon, not- 
withstanding the tight supply position, 
owing to uncertainty as to what price 
control measures may be in effect by the 
time consuming demand for this fish hits 
its stride next spring. Canners, never- 
theless, are holding firm at list prices, 
with the exception of new pack chums, 
which were quoted out this week by one 
seller at $20 per case for No. 1 talls, 
which is $1.50 under the views of some 
other packers. 


SARDINES — The season is tapering 
off in Maine, influenced to some extent 
by the unfavorable selling prices in 
recent weeks. The market this week con- 
tinued quoted on the basis of $5.50 per 
case, f.o.b. California sardines, mean- 
while, are pointing higher, under the in- 
fluence of a higher price to the fishermen 
and a general wage hike for cannery 
workers. Export orders which were 
placed originally on the basis of $4.00 for 
talls and $5.75 to $6.00 for ovals in to- 
mato and mustard sauce reportedly have 
been cancelled and rebooked with other 
canners at $4.25 and $6.25 as canners 
originally taking this business were un- 
able to operate on the new costs basis. 


TUNA—Coast packers are talking an 
early boost in sales prices, and there has 
been some trade buying in anticipation 
of an upward move. Southern Califor- 
nia canners during the week were re- 
ported to be booking fancy solid pack 
white albacore at $15, with fancy light- 
meat at $13.25 to $13.50, while grated 
lightmeat was bringing $10.25, all f.o.b. 
canneries. 


APPLE SAUCE—New York canners 
during the week were taking business 
on new pack fancy apple sauce on the 
basis of $1.35 on 303s, $1.50 for 2s, and 
$6.75 for 10s, with other canners quoting 
up to $1.50, $1.65, and $7.50, respectively, 
all f.o.b. canneries. 


OTHER FRUITS—There were no new 
developments in the West Coast canned 
fruit situation during the week. Can- 
ners are generally withdrawn from the 
market, with indications pointing to sub- 
stantially higher quotations when and if 
they are in position to make additional 
trade offerings later on in the year. 


CONCENTRATED TOMATO JUICE 


The F. E. Booth Co., Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, California, has launched the mar- 
keting of concentrated tomato juice, the 
new product calling for the use of one 
part of concentrate with two parts of 
water. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Trading Still On Slow Side—More Quota- 
tions On Corn — Weather Again Turns 
Against Tomatoes—Very Little Fruits Of- 
fered—Bean Sales Excellent—Heavy Pine- 
apple Shipments Enroute—Heavy Sales 
Apple Sauce. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Sept. 21, 1950 


THE SITUATION—The trading tem- 
po this week is still on the slow side as 
distributors, faced with a warehouse and 
finance problem, are busy trying to 
digest previous heavy purchases. As a 
result buyers have grown cautious about 
further commitments with the exception 
of corn and tomatoes. There has been 
quite some hue and cry about the deplor- 
able condition of these two crops and 
even though the average buyer is inclined 
to accept such dire predictions with a 
grain of salt most years, everyone is 
just about convinced now that both these 
items will be definitely short. Consider- 
able business has been done as the trade 
have endeavored to get under cover be- 
fore prices advance any further and 
while supplies are still available. 

Very little activity here on canned 
fruit as so little is offered and that which 
is available at prices which smack of 
luxury. Canned fish, in many cases, has 
reached a point where any further ad- 
vances will put it in the caviar class. 
Now with vegetables on the upward 
move the trade are wondering where all 
this leads and how much resistance will 
develop on the part of the consumer. 
Canners, on the other hand, are not wor- 
ried as between short packs, heavier than 
normal demands from the trade and in- 
creased government requirements they 
are in a squeeze which will make dispos- 
ing of their packs an easy task. It’s quite 
an unusual situation although with so 
much difference of opinion it would be 
nice to know just how all this will turn 
out in the final analysis. 


CORN—Additional quotations on new 
pack corn have reached this market and 
one Illinois canner quotes as follows: 
303 fancy whole kernel golden $1.50, 1s 
fancy cream style $1.10, 303s $1.40, 2s 
$1.50 and tens $8.00. Extra standard 
cream style is offered at $1.25 for 303s, 
$1.40 on 2’s and $7.25 on tens. Fancy 
Country Gentleman is quoted at $1.60 
for 303 tins of whole kernel with No. 1 
tins of cream style at $1.15, 303s $1.50, 
twos $1.65 and tens at $8.50. Extra 
standard cream style is listed at $1.35 
for 303s, 2s at $1.45 and tens at $7.75. 
Standard corn cannot be found except 
in isolated instances and buyers have 
turned their attention to extra standard 
but without much success. It’s no trick 
at all to sell all the 303 tins of extra 
standard cream style at $1.25 that might 
be offered, the problem being where to 
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locate sellers willing to part with any 
quantity. The situation has not im- 
proved a bit since last week and most 
local canners have refused to name 
prices until they see how the pack 
develops. 


TOMATOES—Mother Nature has con- 
tinued to frown on local canners and 
growers as after one or two days of good 
warm weather she was right back with 
weather too cool and too wet. Even 
assuming the Midwest will have the 
benefit of some good growing conditions 
for a few weeks, conservative estimates 
now place the probable pack at 60-65 
percent of normal which would mean an 
acute shortage of peeled tomatoes and 
tomato products. Such conditions have 
had their effect on prices and standard 
tomatoes are now held at $1.45 to $1.50 
for 2s and $2.10 on 2%s. Extra stand- 
ards are held firm at $1.60 and $2.25, 
Fancy puree is held at 95 cents for ones 
and $7.50 for tens but it’s difficult to 
find canners willing to sell as so little 
has been packed to date. No. 10 tins 
of fancy catsup are offered at $10.50 with 
extra standard at $10.00. Fancy whole 
tomatoes are quoted at $2.25 and $2.60 
for 2s and 2%s. The trade, now con- 
vinced this is not just another cry of 
wolf, have not hesitated in their efforts 
to cover on requirements and as a result 
business has been good. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — With so 
little of anything being offered there is 
not much to report on canned fruit 
activity from the West Coast. A good 
many buyers would like to purchase 
additional cling peaches and cocktail but 
are having no success in locating fur- 
ther supplies. To further complicate mat- 
ters some canners have announced pro- 
rated deliveries on cling peaches which 
were quite severe in the case of stand- 
ards. Interest has simmered down to 
what canners may have left over after 
civilian sales and government require- 
ments are figured. 


BEANS—Sales have been excellent on 
both green and wax beans since opening 
prices were named and some Wisconsin 
canners have withdrawn from the mar- 
ket at least for the moment. Where they 
are still available No. 2 tins of fancy 
whole one sieve beans, green or wax, are 
offered at $2.85, 2 sieve at $2.60 and 3 
sieve at $2.35. Fancy 3 sieve cuts are 
quoted at $1.90 with 4s at $1.70. Fancy 
French style cuts are offered here from 
the East at 90 cents for 8 oz., $1.50 for 
twos and $7.25 for tens. With the pack 
just about completed it’s quite apparent 
frost damage in the northern part of the 
state has reduced the pack and unfor- 
tunately at the wrong time. 


PINEAPPLE—While the trade gen- 
erally covered to a great extent when 
opening prices were named there is still 
considerable interest as buyers feel can- 
ned pineapple will offer the consumer 
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«a much better comparative value than 
most other canned fruits from the 1950 
pack. As original contracts were written 

at prices good only to the 31st of August 
shipping instructions were forthcoming 
quickly and heavy shipments are now 
enroute. The rumor now has it that an 
increase in price is in the offing. 


APPLE SAUCE — Reports reaching 
here from New York indicating a sharp 
increase in the price of fresh fruit has 
caused little concern as distributors cov- 
ered at least immediate requirements 
when prices were first named. It’s still 
possible to buy fancy New York sauce 
on the basis of $1.30 for 303s, $1.45 for 
twos and $6.85 for tens. How long these 
quotations will last remains to be seen. 
Meanwhile, Virginia canners are cur- 
rently offering new sauce on the basis 
of $1.25 for 303s, $1.40 for 2s and $6.75 
for tens. Most canners report heavy 
sales since prices were named. 


CHAIN PROMOTES WALLACE 


Jack N. Wallace, previously assistant 
personnel manager for Grand Union Co., 
has been promoted to the post of assis- 
tant to Garland Milburn, vice-president 
in charge of operations for the eastern 
food chain. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Volume Limited By Supply—Crops Matured 
Under Favorable Conditions—Fruits Hard To 
Find — Some Pineapple Offered — Tomato 
Pack Progressing Satisfactorily — Sardine 
Pack Disappointing—More Openings 
On Salmon. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Sept. 21, 1950 

THE SITUATION—The canned food 
market continues largely without change, 
the volume of business being held down 
by the restricted size of the list of items 
available. Some items of new pack are 
about sold up, stocks of others have been 
set aside for Government requirements, 
and there are other items on which open- 
ing prices have been named by but a 
few canners. And on some items, espe- 
cially canned pineapple, business is on 
an allotment basis to insure fair dis- 
tribution. Shipments are being made to 
the full extent of the facilities available. 


CROPS—tThe report of the California 
Crop Reporting Service indicates that 
while some damage was done by extreme- 
ly hot weather late in August and early 
in September, conditions were quite 
favorable for the maturing of fruits. The 
harvesting of Gravenstein apples was 
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about at an end by the first of Septem- 
ber, with the crop amounting to about 
1,596,000 bushels, or a little more than 
one-half last year’s record output. Pro- 
duction of all varieties is expected to 
reach about 6,496,000 bushels, against 
9,445,000 bushels in 1949. The fig crop 
profited by the warm weather in August 
and 77 percent of a full crop is forecast. 
Grapes will be the smallest crop in sev- 
eral years and the estimated tonnage of 
2,317,000 tons is well below the 10-year 
average. Plums have proved a smaller 
crop than last year, although slightly 
ahead of the 10-year average. Both cling- 
stone and freestone peaches were a small- 
er crop than in 1949, with estimated pro- 
duction of 472,000 tons and 228,000 tons, 
respectively. The Bartlett pear crop has 
turned out rather better than expected 
and the output is now estimated at 284,- 
000 tons. However, this is about 60,000 
tons less than the crop of. 1949. The 
prune crop, figured on a dried basis, is 
estimated at 147,000 tons, or slightly less 
than last year. 


FRUITS—The strong demand for can- 
ned fruits extends through the entire list 
and buyers complain that they have not 
been able to get confirmations on all 
orders placed, including some early ones. 
This is especially true on choice and 
standard cling peaches in the No. 2% 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, CREMOGENIZERS, 
TRIMMERS, MACERATORS, SUCCULOMETERS, 
MATURITY SELECTORS, FEEDERS, CONVEYORS, 
CONSISTOMETERS, BELTINGS, PUMPS, MAGNETS, 
SANITARY PIPE, AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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and No. 1 tall sizes and on about all 
items in apricots. Some buyers refuse 
to believe that packs are that closely sold 
up and suggest that if prices moved up, 
substantial holdings would come out of 
hiding. The trade in general, however, 
is not of this opinion. The finishing 
touches are being put on the packs of 
Bartlett pears in both California and the 
Pacific Northwest and these may be a 
little larger than seemed likely a few 
weeks ago, the crop having proved rather 
above estimates. Italian prunes are a 
much lighter pack than expected, the 
output proving the smallest in years. 


PINEAPPLE — Some of the larger 
packers of Hawaiian pineapple are back 
in the market again but are confining 
sales almost exclusively to former cus- 
tomers and basing these on the purchases 
of former years. New lists occasionally 
make an appearance, but these are large- 
ly without changes in prices and merely 
extend shipping dates. Pineapple juice 
is offered without restrictions by some 
operators and this item is moving off in 
good shape. 


TOMATOES—The California tomato 
crop is coming along a little later than 
usual and while there have been some 
complaints of excessive sunburn and 
small fruit the pack is expected by some 
of the larger interests to reach early 
estimates. Rain has fallen in some im- 
portant districts but the opinion is ex- 
pressed that this may have aided the 
crop, rather than otherwise. Emphasis 
has been placed on tomato products this 
season and some canners have been con- 
centrating attention on these so far and 
are just commencing to pack peeled to- 
matoes. Some of the large canners have 
not brought opening prices as yet but 
sales are being made on about this basis: 
No. 2% fancy, $2.60; extra standard, 
$2.25; and standard, $2.00. No. 10s are 
quoted at $9.50, $8.00 and $6.75 for these 
grades, respectively. Puree is moving at 
$9.00 for No. 10 fancy, $8.00 for extra 
standard and $6.75 for standard in 107 
count, with fish paste in 5-gallon con- 
tainers priced at $4.25 a can. Tomato 
paste in 7 oz. cans is offered at $7.50 
and in No. 10s at $13.75. 


SARDINES—tThe pack of sardines in 
the San Francisco and Monterey dis- 
tricts has proved disappointing, being 
but 146,464 cases to September 10, 
against 240,947 cases a year earlier. 
Southern California canners are offering 
fish of October pack at $4.25 for No. 1 
talls and $6.25 for 1-lb. ovals, or 25 cents 
a case less than most Northern Califor- 
nia quotations. 


SHAD ROE—The packing of shad roe 
this year was confined to one operator, 
with an output of but about 1200 cases. 
The price set a new high at $35.00 a 
case. Inquiries indicate that at least 
double the quantity could have been sold 
at this price. 
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SALMON — More and more packers 
are coming out with opening prices on 
canned salmon. Pinks of Alaska pack are 
selling at $24.00 a case, with chums at 
$20.00, and Puget Sound sockeye halves 
are offered at $21.00. The salmon pack 
in Alaska on September 9 had reached 
3,177,003 cases, or more than one million 
cases less than a year earlier. The Puget 
Sound pack on this date was 118,361 
cases, compared with 463,295 cases at a 
corresponding date last year. The Brit- 
ish Columbia pack, also at this date, had 
mounted to 1,131,926 cases, against 
1,116,822 cases a year earlier. In all 
three districts pinks were a much smaller 
pack than in 1949. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Miss America Brings Fame To Mobile — 

Shrimp Landings Up Slightly—Study Effects 

Of Hurricanes On Shrimp Habits—Oyster 
Season Starting Slowly. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Sept. 21, 1950 


MISS AMERICA 1951 — Many years 
ago the popular song “On Mobile Bay” 
brought distinction to our City in an in- 
direct way, but our dark-haired, dark- 
eyed Yolande (Bebe) Betbeze really put 
Mobile, Alabama on the map in a big 
way by winning the “Miss America” title 
in Atlantic City, N. J. this month. It is 
a very big honor and distinction to be 
acclaimed the one to more completely 
measure up to the rare combination of 
beauty, talent and poise, especially in 
the face of such strong competition. 

We are proud of our home-town girl, 
and wish her unlimited success in her 
career. 


SHRIMP—tThe stormy weather in the 
Gulf which comes the latter part of 
August through September usually han- 
dicaps the shrimp boats and production 
of shrimp is more or less irregular. It 
is called the hurricane period in this 
section. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing September 8, 1950 were: Louisiana 
4,324 barrels, including 3,139 barrels for 
canning; Mississippi 1,510 barrels, in- 
cluding 944 barrels for canning; Ala- 
bama 90 barrels, including 23 barrels for 
canning; and Texas 5,916 barrels, mak- 
ing a total of 11,840 barrels as against 
10,859 barrels the previous week, or an 
increase of 981 barrels. 


The canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama received 4,106 barrels 
shrimp the week ending September 8, 
1950 and 4,129 barrels the previous week 
or a drop of 23 barrels. 

As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen shrimp 
increased 49,000 pounds and were ap- 
proximately 293,000 pounds less than 
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four weeks ago. Total holdings were ap- 
proximately 3,175,000 pounds more than 
one year ago. 

The total holdings of frozen shrimp in 
cold storage in the United States on 
September 1, 1950 was 16,908,000 pounds. 

Shrimp imports from Mexico into the 
United States during the month of July 
1950 amounted to 1,041,959 pounds. In 
July 1949, a total of 1,106,001 pounds 
were imported. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama reported that 21,725 
standard cases of shrimp were canned 
during the week ending September 9, 
1950 which brought the pack for the sea- 
son to 203,460 standard cases. 

The prices of canned shrimp is some- 
what irregular, but leading brands are 
being quoted at $3.75 to $4 per dozen for 
small; Mediums $4.25 to $4.35; Large 
$4.65 to $4.75; Jumbo $4.85 to $5.00 in 
5 ounce tins, f.o.b. cannery. 

Some of the canners have withdrawn 
prices on Smalls. 

Field brokers and small canners con- 
tinue to quote at much less prices, but 
deliveries are doubtful in many instances. 


STORMS BELIEVED AFFECTING 
SHRIMP—tThe U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service came up with some proof last 
Friday that hurricanes affect the activ- 
ities of shrimp. 

The August 30 blow which went inland 
near Pensacola, Florida, caused Gulf of 
Mexico shrimp to seek shallower water. 

Stewart Springer, fishery engineer in 
charge of the government trawler Ore- 
gon, said this fact had been determined 
by trawls before and after the storm. 

Before the hurricane, the Oregon had 
been making its big hauls of Brazilian 
brown shrimp in 88 to 50 fathoms of 
water. After the blow passed, the big 
scoops were made in 32 to 34 fathoms of 
water. 

“We may eventually know in what way 
the weather affects activities of shrimp,” 
Springer said, “We think we know now, 
but we need to establish more proof.” 

A radio report from the Oregon, Fri- 
day, said the vessel hauled in 13 barrels 
of large size brown shrimp in trawls 
about 15 miles southwest of the mouth of 
the Mississippi River in Louisiana. 

The Oregon is scheduled to return to 
its base here September 30. 


OYSTERS—Good shrimping grounds 
in nearby Gulf of Mexico waters have 
caused the Alabama oyster season to 
get off to a slow start. 

Sydney Landry, state seafood inspec- 
tor, said most fishermen are sticking with 
the shrimping until later in the Fall 
when the oysters are fatter and the de- 
mand is greater. 


Landry reported some small-scale oys- 
ter operations were under way. 


Most of the catches were being sold 
right in the shell, the inspector said. 
High tides and hot weather were listed 
as other reasons for delay in full-scale 
operations. 
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WEED KILLERS IN 
DELAWARE SHORT COURSE 


New courses on weed killers and 
hormones, small and garden fruits, and 
vegetable production for the cannery and 
fresh market are now included in Dela- 
ware’s short course horticulture curricu- 
lum, according to an announcement 
from E. P. Brasher, head of the horticul- 
ture department at the University of 
Delaware, Newark. The courses have 
been added to make the horticulture sub- 
jects complete and up-to-date. 

Concerning the course, “Weed Killers 
and Growth Regulators of Horticultural 
Crops” Prof. Brasher says, “This course 
is designed to give students detailed and 
up-to-date information on chemical weed 
control, the use of hormones in fruit set- 
ting, retarding dormancy, blossom thin- 
ning, and the rooting of cuttings.” 

E. M. Rahn, assistant professor of 
horticulture, who will teach the course, 
has done extensive research in this field 
using both contact and hormone type 
weed killers. 

Professor Brasher will teach the course 
“Vegetable Production for the Cannery 
and Fresh Market”. Students will learn 
about production practices which have 
proved to be the most practical and prof- 
itable in the eastern states. 

These and other courses on soil fer- 
tility and insect and plant disease control 
are open to horticulture majors and as 


electives to other students at the five- 
week short course. 

Delaware’s second annual Farm Short 
Course begins November 13. Students 
can choose from courses in dairy, poul- 
try, crops, livestock, farm business, and 
farm machinery. Experts in these fields 
from the school of agriculture, experi- 
ment station, and extension staffs will 
teach the classes. The short course is 
open to men and women 17 years old and 
over, from Delaware and other states, 
who are interested in practical training 
in agriculture. Catalogs and application 
blanks are now available from W. C. 
Skoglund, Agricultural Short Course Of- 
fice, Box 150, University of Delaware, 
Newark, Delaware. 


IN MEMORIAM 


FREDERICK BARKER 


Frederick Barker, for many years 
Manager of the Columbia River Packers 
Association, Astoria, Oregon, died at 
San Diego, California on September 2. 
Mr. Barker, who was 90 years old, had 
worked for various fish canners in the 
Pacific Northwest during his career. 


JOBBER DIES 


Giacomo Foti, Philadelphia wholesale 
grocer and importer, died last week at 
the age of 63. He had been associated 
with the Philadelphia food trade for the 
past 40 years. 


TECHNICAL BULLETIN 
DESCRIBES EQUIPMENT 
FOR WATER AND WASTE 
TREATMENT 


A new and complete 8-page Technical 
Supplement FL describing the Flocset- 
tler for water and waste treatment 
has been published by The American 
Well Works, Aurora, Illinois, research- 
engineers and manufacturers of Pumps, 
Water, Sewage and Waste Treatment 
Equipment. 


Illustrations and detailed data fully 
explain how this equipment combines in 
one compact unit all of the modern fea- 
tures of water and waste treatment in- 
cluding mixing and slurry blending, floc- 
culation and softening, slurry recircula- 
tion and slurry blanket, settling and 
sludge removal. 


Individual diagrams show the positive, 
controlled action within the AMERICAN 
Flocsettler. Each feature is clearly 
described. 


Technical Supplement FL also includes 
general data on reaction of chemicals, 
computation of chemical requirements in 
connection with Lime Dosage, Soda Ash 
Dosage, and Coagulant Dosage — and 
Conversion Factors. 


A copy of Technical Supplement FL 
may be obtained by writing the manu- 
facturer. 


WA 


MORRAL DOUBLE CORN HUSKER 


With special design RUBBER husking rolls 

MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Either Single or Double Cut 
Morral Combination 


Cutter & Comminut- 
ing Machine 


For Over Matured Corn, 
Makes All Your Corn Fancy 


And other machinery 


ALMANAC 1950 


A few copies still available 


Price $2.00 


20% discount on orders of 20 or more 


THE CANNING TRADE 


29 S. Gay Street 


Write for Catalog 
and Particulars a 


MORRAL BROTHERS, Inc. Morral, Ohio 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


LANGSENKAMP EQUIPMENT 
Pays its Own Way 


Not a mere slogan . . . it'sa fact! Proved through 
actual operation, in hundreds of canner’s plants the 
country over. Langsenkamp equipment pays its own 
way in producing greater volume, improving product 
quality! Langsenkamp reduces the direct cost of pro- 
duction . . . saves time, labor, power. Famous for 
easy maintenance. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 


227-235 E. South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


SEPTEMBER 27-29, 1950 — Annual 
Meeting, Texas Canners Association, 
Ancira Hotel, Monterrey, Mexico. 


OCTOBER 12, 1950—Mayonnaise & 
Salad Dressing Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


OCTOBER 16-18, 1950—17th Annual 
Meeting, National Association of Food 
Chains, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


OCTOBER 19-21, 1950—19th Annual 
Meeting, Florida Canners Association, 
Palm Beach Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, 
Florida. 


OCTOBER 20, 1950—Annual Meeting, 
National Pickle Packers Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


NOVEMBER 10, 1950—Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Ward Hotel, 
Fort Smith Ark. 


NOVEMBER 13-14, 1950—46th An- 
nual Convention, Wisconsin Canners As- 
sociation, Shroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


NOVEMBER 13-14, 1950—46th An- 
nual Convention, Wisconsin Canners 
Association, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

NOVEMBER 13-15, 1950 — Annual 
Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 


America, Inc., Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 15, 1950— 3rd Annual 
Food Processing Meeting, Division of 
Food Science & Technology, N. Y. State 
Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 16-17, 1950 — Annual 
Fall Convention, Indiana Canners Asso- 
ciation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1950 — Annual 
convention, Pennsylvania Canners Asso- 
ciation, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1950—Fall Meet- 
ing, Michigan Canners_ Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1950 — 41st An- 
nual Convention, Iowa-Nebraska Can- 
ners Association, Hotel Savery, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOV. 27, 1950—Fall Meeting, Illinois 
Canners Association, Bismarck Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


DECEMBER 3-7, 1950 — Mid-Year 
Meeting, Super Market Institute, Sham- 
rock Hotel, Houston, Texas. 


DECEMBER 5-6, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, Tri-State Packers Association, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 7-8, 1950—65th Annual 
Meeting, Association of New York State 
Canners, Inc., Statler Hotel, Buffalo, 


DECEMBER 12, 1950—44th Annual 
Meeting, Minnesota Canners Association, 
Radison Hotel, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 


DECEMBER 12-18, 1950 — Annual 
Convention, Ohio Canners Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 11-12, 1951—Annual Fruit 
& Vegetable Sample Cutting, Canners 
League of California, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


FEBRUARY 1-2, 1951—43rd Annual 
Convention, Ozark Canners Association, 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


FEBRUARY 15-17, 1951 — Annual 
Convention & Exhibit, National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


FEBRUARY 17-21, 1951—Annual Ex- 
hibition, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, II. 


WEEK OF FEBRUARY 18, 1951— 
Annual Convention, National Canners 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, III. 


FEBRUARY 27-MARCH 2, 1951— 
Annual National Frozen Food Industry 
Convention, San Francisco, Calif. 


MARCH 12-14, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners_ Association, 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. 


MARCH 19-20, 1951—Annual Meeting, 
Canners League of California, Hotel 
Biltmore, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


The Seventh Edition of 


BALTIMORE 2, 


Postage 
Prepaid 
A complete, practical and up-to-date canners’ text- 
a book, answering any questions that may arise relative 
tance to proper methods of canning. It covers every phase 
iad of processing vegetables, fruits, fish, meats, soups, 


preserves, jellies, sauces, etc. 


Published By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The Canned Foods Authority 


20S.GAY STREET 


MARYLAND 


Size 6x9, 390 pages, Beautifully Bound, 
Stamped in Gold. 
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